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V, p. 333), but Ribbeck and Jordan, with the wrath of Bentley before their 
eyes, have had the courage to prove for all time the falsity of this opinion. 
Equidem undoubtedly was used by Plautus, Varro, Sallust and Livy with verbs 
of the second and third person. 

In closing, we commend to all lovers of Plautus these emendations of Bentley 
as of more than passing interest, especially in the form given them by Herr 
Schroeder, and we wish him all success in the further prosecution of his project. 
We remember to have seen, in the National Library at Paris, two manuscripts 
purporting to contain emendations and notes of Scaliger to Plautus. Perhaps 
some one will be prompted to examine them, in the hope of. finding some 
valuable suggestions of this remarkable scholar hitherto unpublished. The 
catalogue titles are, so far as we transcribed them, as follows : 

8185. Codex Chartaceus, olim Puteanus. Ibi continental': I. Josephi Scali- 
geri Notae et Emendationes in Plautum. 2. Ejusdem variae lectiones in 
Isocratis Panathenaicum. 

11305. Notes de Scaliger sur Plaute, 1594. Minton Warren. 



Origin and Growth of the Psalms. Thomas Chalmers Murray. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1880. 

This book must add greatly to the regret felt by all who knew the author 
and his work, that he was not permitted to leave behind him a fuller record of 
his earnest scholarship. In the nature of the case, a volume like the present, 
consisting of lectures prepared for a general audience, can only indicate — it 
cannot demonstrate — the acuteness and learning its writer actually possessed. 
Yet the lectures are singularly adapted to their purpose. Their style is rapid 
and graceful. Opinions are stated clearly and freshly. Even the occasional 
diffuseness and repetition, which a strictly scientific purpose would have 
excluded, served, no doubt, to make the course effective. We must congratulate 
not only those who heard it, but also the larger public to whom it is now offered, 
on an introduction so suggestive, and in general so trustworthy, to the literary 
treasures of the Psalter. And while we wish, again and again, that we knew, 
as his students know, how he could support his positions by fully developed 
argument, and so get an insight into his methods as well as his results, and 
understand him better when we are forced to disagree, we may certainly be 
glad that the popular form secures to us some of those results which we should 
have lost without it. The two opening lectures, for example — on the Origin 
and History of the Shemitic Peoples, and the History of the Hebrew Language 
and Early Literature — are not exactly in place in a book with the present title, 
yet we should not be willing to spare them. They show how comprehensive, 
as weli as acute, the writer's thought was, and, without accepting all their 
positions, we could not do without them in forming an estimate of him. Other 
paragraphs are scattered through the book, to which the same will apply. We 
instance only the sketch of Antiochus Epiphanes (pp. 113-118). They do not 
quite belong to the main topic, and a purely scientific examination of the 
Psalms would not have admitted them, but they furnish us with additional 
materials for judging the author's abilities. As it is, with all the incomplete- 
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ness of all the materials, they yet warrant us in assigning to Professor Murray 
a very high place among the Shemitic scholars of America. His learning was 
extensive, his mental attitude fearless but reverent, his position on great critical 
questions firm and conservative ; and underlying all seems to have been that 
enthusiasm which always crowns achievement with promise. If he had lived, 
we might have looked forward with great hope to his riper work. We pass to 
a closer review of the book. 

Its object is of course literary and historical. The fascination of such a 
treatment of our sacred books, especially when it is disconnected with theolog- 
ical training, consists in the fact that it demonstrates the absolute worth, even 
in comparison with other literature, of those literary productions to which we 
are accustomed to apply other and peculiar standards of measurement. The 
church has been in the habit of looking at the Psalter on the religious side and 
in the devotional spirit. The genesis of the collection, and the special literary 
and rhythmical qualities of its component parts, have been left to specialists — 
specialists in the present case being by general consent understood to be the 
scholarly portion of the clergy. This tendency is perfectly natural, and yet it 
is certain that the private Christian will prize, the Psalms more highly, and will 
be better able to appropriate them to his own use, when he understands that 
the divine truth in them is expressed in vigorous and original literary forms, 
which have shaped the devotional literature of Jews and Mohammedans and 
Christians in . all after ages. It is therefore a positive gain when we are 
encouraged to study them, not simply as a revelation, but also as a contribution 
to the world's literature from a gifted people. 

When we approach the Psalter with this intention, a question of prime im- 
portance at once arises : What age, or what ages, produced our Psalms ? The 
answers to the question have swung from extreme to extreme. From the old 
and long-abandoned idea that David wrote them all, a reaction has brought 
some men of learning to the reckless theory that David wrote none of them. 
This revolution of thought has in fact corresponded, on a small scale, with the 
critical revolt led by Kuenen against the whole Old Testament history. Its 
final position, represented by Olshausen, consigns the great mass of the Psalms 
to the Maccabean period. With this position, even in its modified forms, 
Professor Murray joins issue, and shows it up in its true light as a purely sub- 
jective and unsupported theoiy, disregarding genuine tradition, failing to account 
for the assumed disappearance of the earlier songs of worship (which confessedly 
existed), or for the identity of the Psalm-collection in the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint (translated not later than the Maccabean period), or for the constant 
reference of the Psalms to David and the elder writers even in the Maccabean 
century, or for the fragments of Psalms in I Chron. xvi 36. That even any 
considerable number of the Psalms date from the time of the Maccabees, Prof. 
Murray denies. He admits as possible, but not proven, the Maccabean origin 
of Psalms xliv, lxxiv, lxxix and lxxxiii, which must then have been inserted into 
the already finished collection. The external evidence, especially from the 
Septuagint, is very strong against even so slight a modification of the Psalter 
in the second century, B. C. As the basis for determining the date of particular 
Psalms, our author names with respect the inscriptions, which he regards, and 
rightly, as a genuine and valuable evidence. Although not part of the sacred 
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text, still they proceed from collectors and editors who had better external 
means of determining authorship than we can possibly have, and the presumption 
is always in their favor (p. 105). Overpowering internal evidence may indeed 
lead us to the conclusion that they were mistaken. There are many instances 
where the editor's note needs corroboration. The Mosaic authorship of Psalm 
xc, for example, will stand or fall with the Mosaic authorship of the poems in 
Deut. xxxii and xxxiii (p. 271). But the cases are exceptional where the needed 
corroboration is not forthcoming. 

The appearance of real epic and dramatic poetry in Hebrew literature is well 
established by Professor Murray. He adduces Ps. lxxviii'as a striking example 
of the former, and Ps. xci of the latter. It is however unjust to exclude from 
the second category, as he does, most of the so-called "dramatic Psalms" (such 
as Ps. xxiv). The antiphonal structure is essentially dramatic. 

Our author's view of the time and manner in which the Psalter was compiled 
maybe condensed as follows: When the second temple was built there was 
need of a collection of sacred songs for its worship. Soon after the first band 
of exiles returned, some priest gathered the 1st Book (Ps. ii-xli) to meet this 
need. He drew from a much earlier collection, dating at latest from Hezekiah's 
time, and called " Sacred Hymns of David," because David had written a large 
number of the hymns it contained. In the following century Nehemiah com- 
piled the 2d and 3d Books, culling still more from the Davidic hymn-book, 
and using other collections as well — the " Songs of the Sons of Korah," and 
the " Songs of Asaph." The 4th Book was collected about 370 B. C, in the 
same manner, and the 5th was added some years later by the Temple board of 
priests and scholars, and these probably combined the five books into one. All 
the later compilers used the same liberty with a modern hymn-book maker, in 
inserting such hymns, of known or unknown authorship, as came to their notice 
and seemed fit for their purpose. Now it is this part of our volume which really 
demanded, even for a popular audience, a clearer statement of its arguments. 
It is certainly probable that the division into books had in part a chronological 
basis. Our author does not, however, notice that as yet unexplained token of 
a more artificial division, i. e., the predominance of the name illiT in the 1st, 
4th and 5th Books, and of DTI^N in the 2d and 3d. This variation does not 
exactly coincide with the book-divisions, but it ought to be noted. Nor does 
he defend his view against the claim, as old as Hippolytus, that the five-fold 
division of the Psalter is connected with the number of the books of the Law, 
nor explain, on the supposition of an interval of time between the 4th and 5th 
Books, the close connection of Ps. cvi and cvii. And why must the 1st Book, 
containing none but pre-exilic songs, date from the period after the exile ? 
These are points where any intelligent audience has a right to demand careful 
proofs. 

Some unqualified and inaccurate statements scattered through the book have 
been amended by the editor, Dr. C. H. Toy. A few others may be noticed. 
We cannot think that Professor Murray would have published the following as 
his mature opinion: "The language of the mighty empires of the Euphrates, 
unearthed during this century from the mounds of Nineveh, stands patiently 
waiting under the indignities it suffers at 'prentice-hand of tyros" (p. 28). 
Surely the Assyriologists deserve a better name than this. To say of an ancient 
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people, " they were akin to the present Turanians" (p. 36), does not convey 
much exact information, and it is simple inaccuracy to say, on the same page, 
" it is clearly stated in the Genesis that the Terahite . . . migration had its 
origin in the district of Ur, on the lower Euphrates." If that were " clearly 
stated," it would have saved much topographical discussion. If we turn toward 
the end of the book, we find at p. 204 a criticism of Ps. xlix and of Ecclesiastes, 
which one does not like to call shallow, but in view of Ps. xlix 15 and Eccl. xii 
14 we are surprised to read, . . . " death, which he says is to end all, and of 
aught beyond which the singer has no hope or intuition." Nor is it fair to say, 
at least of all the imprecations in the Psalms, " they have never been defended, 
save by a special pleading unworthy of the scholarship and the enlightened 
morals of its authors" (p. 221). When we come to these words (p. 233), " In 
the poetry of many peoples, and markedly in that of the Shemitic people, there 
is no trace of formal rhythm, such as we understand by the term," it is impos- 
sible not to wonder why the parallelism and strophic division of the Psalms, in 
all their variety and expressiveness, should be thus utterly ignored. To discuss 
them at length was perhaps not within the scope of these lectures, but to deny 
" formal rhythm " to Shemitic poetry, with no allusion to those very character- 
istics of it which constitute its rhythmical peculiarities and give it a form at 
once regular and flexible, is a singular error. The remark which immediately 
follows, trivial enough in itself, would raise the suspicion, if it were not absurd, 
that two distinct things had been strangely confounded. He says : " I doubt if 
there is a single song in the Psalter which, in the original, could be made to 
rhyme" ! 

But in spite of minor defects like these, the volume is one of which we may 
heartily be glad. While we feel that Shemitic studies in America have lost an 
eager devotee, and one who would have become an acknowledged master, we 
have ground to hope that even his unfinished work will stimulate others to 
walk in the path he has marked out, and by patient, zealous labor to signalize 
as an era in our scholarship the new decade on which he could not enter. 

Francis Brown. 



